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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5 - per year 
Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the wg Bow eee. 
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Evening Standard, Evening Star, 
Sunday Times and Gavan 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 








HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 


Mon.-Fri. 7.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 Weds. 2.30 
JACK HYLTON presents his New British Musical 


‘© BET YOUR LIFE” 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


Commencing 2nd June for 2 weeks 
6.15 & 8.4 Mats, Weds. 2.40 
LENA HORNE 
Hollywood's Exotic Star 
HARVEY STONE, ARTHUR BLAKE, etc., etc. 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
NORMAN WISDOM 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 


Eves. at 








SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue London, EC! 


Licensee: George Chamberlain 
Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinees : 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler's Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1951-1952 SEASON 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the 
Box Office 














LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 

Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 & 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 
CRITERION 


RUTH DRAPER 


Opening Tuesday 20 May 
for a six week's season 


DUCHESS 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


by Terence Rattigan 
ROLAND CULVER 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A Light Comedy by André Roussin 
Adapted by Nancy Mitford 


PICCADILLY 
WILFRED PICKLES 


THE GAY DOG 


A Farcical Comedy 
With MEGS JENKINS 

SAVOY 

GLADYS COOPER JUDY CAMPBELL 
ANGELA BADDELEY 


RELATIVE VALUES 


A Light Comedy by Noél Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


ALDWYCH 
DIANA CHURCHILL ALEC GUINNESS 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE 


A Farcical Fable by Sam Spewack 


DUKE OF YORK’S 
ROGER LIVESEY PAMELA BROWN 


THE MORTIMER TOUCH 


by Eric Linklate 
with MERVYN” JOHNS and CEORCE RELPH 


GLOBE 
Last weeks Definitely closing Saturday 


28th June 
THE LYRIC REVUE 
HAY MARKET 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


by N. C. Hunter 


PHOENIX 
By arrangement with the SO AREPR ARS 
MEMORIAL beac 
JOHN CGIELGUD DIANA WYNYARD 
PAUL SCOFIEL 


MUCH ADO ABOUT "NOTHING 
by William Shakespeare 
LYRIC, Hammersmith 
Closing Saturday 14th 


TRELAWNY OF THE “ ae ” 
gay nl 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
Opening Monday 16th June 
eee BADDEL Y 


THE PINK ROOM 


by Rodney Ackland 





Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Directed bd Encinas at 4 


“Highlight al our visit to Britain"’ 
—American Tourist 


SECOND SEASON 
(May to September 1952) 
Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays — 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 


James Bridie Sir Walter Scott 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTU 
. M. Barrie 


Ben van Eysselsteijn J 
THE WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
Wiers Jenssen-Masefield Bernard Shaw 
The Festival Company includes 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON 
The Plays Produced by Andrew Leigh and 
James Hume 





Special Attraction!—Six Thursday Afternoon 

Concerts—Scottish National Orchestra, BBC 

Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch ocd Choir, 
Glasgow Phoenix Choi 


ADVANCE BOOKING — Now open at Theatre 
| also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) 
Glasgow and Perth (Paterson's) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


* SCOTLAND'S x 
THEATRE in the HILLS 
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When tennis first became the rage, 
Already, Pimm’s had come of age, 
And this convivial cup was thought 
A vital adjunct to the court. 


Our ancestors were right in this, 
For man’s idea of Earthly Bliss 
When sporting in the summer sun 
Is Pimm’s Celestial No. 1. 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 











HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK 
CLUB will prove 
a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 


25s. to 12s. 6d. for Only 7s. 6d. 
July: THE ACTOR AND HIS 


AUDIENCE, by W. A. Darlington. 
Behind the scenes with six of our 
greatest actors. Illustrated. Published 
at 12s. 6d. A saving of 5s. 


Sept. REFLECTIONS ON THE 


THEATRE, by Jean Louis Barrault. 
With all the original drawings. Pub- 
lished at 21s. A saving of 13s. 6d. 
Nov.: THE SURPRISE OF MY 


LIFE, by Leon M. Lion. Fascinating 
life story, with contributions from 
Sybil Thorndike, Aldous Huxley, 
Beverley Baxter and others. 25 illus- 
trations. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 

Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 


no membership fees. You need send 


no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of 
buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 

“The value is phenomenal and your 
service excellent,” is the latest tribute 
(we have had hundreds) from Mr. 
E, R. Moreland, of Gateshead. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to conti my bership thereafter. 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 














State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
ADDRESS 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





| 





You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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QVALTANE 
Und Jo to Ded ’ 


Here are sincere tributes to ‘ Ovaltine’ from Jessie 
Royce Landis and Betty Paul, two popular stars of 
the show “And so to Bed.” We add these to the 
many already received from celebrities of Stage, 
Screen and Radio. 
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Over the Footlights 


MBITIOUS plans for the next three years at Strat- 

ford-upon-Avon have been announced by Anthony 
Quayle. These are made possible by the appointment 
of Glen Byam Shaw, who is joining Mr. Quayle as a 
director of the theatre. Mr. Shaw is, of course, the 
producer of Coriolanus and As You Like It at the 
Stratford Festival this year. 

In addition to a thirty-four weeks Australasian tour, 
following the present season, an American and C anadian 
tour is to be planned for 1954. Of the greatest interest, 
too, is the suggestion that, following the success of the 
Teanent-Stratford collaboration in presenting John 
Gielgud’s Much Ado at the Phoenix, more productions 
f-em the Memorial Theatre may be expected in London. 
To carry through these ambitious projects two companies 
are now being formed. 

* * + 


i lays produced too late for review this month include 
the last production of the present Old Vic season, namely 
Timon of Athens, which opened on 28th May with 
André Morell as Timon. Tyrone Guthrie produces with 
scenery and costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. Other 
reviews held over include The Trial of Mr. Pickwick at 
the Westminster; Sweet Madness at the Vaudeville; As 
You Like It, the opening performance in Regents Park, 
and Murder In Motley at the Fortune. A new murder 
mystery, Meet Mr. Callaghan, adapted by Gerald Verner 
from Peter Cheyney’s novel, The Urgent Hangman, had 
its first performance at the Garrick on 27th May. 

The Covent Garden Opera Company will end their 
present season of opera at the Royal Opera House on 
28th June with a performance of Aida, which will be 
conducted .by Sir John Barbirolli. F.S. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


Other 
pril. 


**Under The Sycamore Tree "—Aldwych, 
23rd April. 


* Ghosts ""—New Torch, 29th April. 
* Night of Masquerade "—''Q,"’ 29th April. 


**The Mortimer Touch '’—Duke of York's, 
30th April, 


* Rendezvous "’—Comedy, 
“Desire Shall 
May. 

* The Vigil ’—Watergate, 6th May. 

“The Voysey Inheritance’’—Arts, 7th May 

“The Moonraker "'—Saville, 7th May 

* After My Fashion "'—Ambassadors, 8th 
May. . 


* The Heart "—Old Vic, 15th 
A 


Ist May 
Fail ""—New Boltons, Ist 


* Uranium 235 "—Embassy, 13th May. 

‘* Dragon’s Mouth "’—Winter Garden, |3th 
May. 

“Trelawny of the Wells’—Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, 14th May 


“The Other Heart” 

HIS play by James Forsyth was an 

unfortunate choice for the rare occasion 
when a new work is included in the Old 
Vic repertoire. For this drama about 
Francois Villon failed to come to life: 
never for a moment did that vagabond 
poet’s love affair or his misfortunes, or 
indeed his verse, come near to stirring the 
heart. On the whole the writing was 
pedestrian, and strive as they might, the 
players could not bring romance to the tale. 
Perhaps a young Martin Harvey was 
required, or more important, the kind of 
audience he would have had in those days. 
We are accustomed to sterner stuff. 


The cast could not be blamed for the lack 
of interest. Alan Badel certainly looked 
romantic enough as Villon; Irene Worth 
was an impassioned Catherine de Vausselles 
whom Villon loved to distraction, and Marie 
Ney delightfully natural as Marthe, her 
companion. Paul Rogers, John Horsley, 
Douglas Wilmer, Douglas Campbell and 
Kenneth Griffith were among the strong 
supporting cast. Michael Langham’s pro- 
duction was lively and Hutchinson Scott's 
decor colourful. F.S. 


“ Under the Sycamore Tree” 


HER is no case of going to the ant, thou 
sluggard. Sam Spewack’s progressive 
ant 


scientist thought to learn from the 


humans until, with his more logical mind, 
he saw where humanity is going wrong. 


But the play is not to be taken seriously, 
as was the Capeks’ The Insect Play; only 
enjoyed for its satire and amusing probing 
into the foibles of modern man. Above all 
there is Alec Guinness at his most brilliant; 
scintillating Diana Churchill as a most 
broad-minded and teachable Queen Ant, and 
Ernest Thesiger at his most acidulated as the 
ant colony's chief reactionary. To add point 
to Spewack’s description of his comedy as 
a “farcical fable,” we have Oliver Messel’s 
amusingly fantasticated décor. 

Alec Guinness is the ant scientist who 
brings so many changes into his world below 
ground by borrowing lavishly from man’s 
inventive genius. He goes so far as to 
experiment with a boy and girl ant and 
succeeds in teaching them man’s emotions 
of love, fear and jealousy. During his 
career (he finally marries the Queen) the 
scientist plays many parts (mostly faithfully 
copied from human types), notably the 
parson; the doctor; the psychiatrist; the 
smooth tongued consort; and finally the 
aged ant who sets out on a mission to man- 
kind. Who but Guinness could have 
succeeded so brilliantly in this series of 
character sketches, or steered so cleverly this 
side of out and out burlesque. 

The other leading parts are played by 
Eric Porter and Daphne Anderson as the 
Boy and Girl, and Peter Bull as the Ant 
General. The cast all told is only eleven 
strong, but we had the illusion of an exceed- 
ingly well populated ant heap! 

F.S. 


“Ghosts” (New Torch) 

ENRIK Ibsen’s Ghosts is a play capable 

of making an impact almost as strong 
as when it was first written. The curtain 
rises on problems which have now been 
solved, and others, far more vital to the 
play, which have not. The pathetic fruit- 
lessness of Mrs. Alving’s life is as poignant 
as it was when Ibsen first wrote of it, 
though the claims of “duty” as her reason 
for continuing her loveless marriage to a 
dissolute man have lessened with a later day 
emancipation. Her constant striving to 
surround her husband's name with honour 
so that his son might be proud of him 
reaches its tragic dénouement in young 





Oswald's syphilitic idiocy. But the produc- 
tion at the New Torch has lost something 
of the tragedy which Ibsen created. Despite 
fine acting, the terror of the third act is 
never more than a stage terror. Only at the 
end does Paul Machell’s intensely sympa- 
thetic treatment of Oswald Alving’s relapse 
into childish idiocy impress on us the full 
horror of his father’s legacy. J.H. 


* Night of Masquerade ” (“ Q ”) 
N 29th April, Mr. Jack de Leon 
presented Night of Masquerade by the 
Dutch dramatist Jan Fabricius in an English 
version by W. A. Darlington. 

The character of Johanna in this play 
is in a class by no means neglected by native 
authors since William Archer translated 
Itsen’s A Doll's House. She teaches her 
husband a lesson after the manner of A. A. 
Milne’s Ariadne and she brings about a 
Third Act situation comparable distantly to 
the climax in Candida, with her husband 
and an interloper strenuously contesting for 
the palm of her favour. Joan White did 
this with great skill. Robert Eddison played 
the husband like a balloon tugging at its 
moorings and Jack Watling was the inter- 
loper. As the whole thing was contrived as 
the result of a wager and the point where 
pretence passed into reality was uncertain, 
it was impossible to relate the matter to real 
life. The setting by Elizabeth Taplay was 
pleasantly reminiscent of Dear Brutus. 
Wendy Toye produced. H.G.M. 


“The Mortimer Touch ” 
(Duke of York's) 
IRST seen at the Edinburgh Festival two 
years ago with the title The Atom 
Doctor, Eric Linklater’s farcical comedy is 
a modern version of Jonson’s The Alchemist. 
To say we prefer the classic, particularly as 
it was rendered by the Old Vic in 1947, 
when George Relph was seen as the charla- 
tan—the rdle now played by Roger Livesey, 
should not deter those in search of a good 
laugh in the modern manner. 

Mr. Linklater has followed faithfully the 
outline of the Jonson play, even to the 
alchemy into gold, though the Midas touch 
might seem a doubtful asset in these days: 
we would all prefer dollars! The author's 
extraneous characters have a _ Scottish 
flavour, presumably for consumption north 
of the border. Dr. Mortimer’s set-up is the 
same as Subtle’s: a borrowed house (by 
collusion with the absent owner's servant), 
the owner himself being blissfully unaware, 
until his sudden return, of the outrageous 


(Continued overleaf) 


Katharine Hepburn 


who is to make her English stage début as ‘* Epifania ” 
in George Bernard Shaw's comedy ‘* The Millionairess.”’ 
Cyril Ritchard will be seen as Adrian Bienderbland, 
and Robert Helpmann as the Egyptian doctor. Directed 
by Michael Benthall the play opened at the Royal 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, on 5th May, prior to being 
presented in the West End by Tennent Productions Ltd., 
dur:ng June. (Portrait by Angus McBean) 


Ruth Dra per 


the world famous diseuse, who returned to the West 
End on 20th May for a six weeks’ season at the 
Criterion Theatre. 











practices, occult and mercenary, as well as 
chemically experimental, which are going on 
in his erstwhile respectable home (situated 
in Edinburgh). The Mortimer racket also 
includes, in addition to Shurie (the servant- 
caretaker), the slut, Connie May O'Leary, 
who may be more finished as a quick- 
change artist than Jonson’s Dol Common. 
The cast at the Duke of York’s keep the 
pace. Roger Livesey perhaps lacks the 
requisite brazenness as the rogue of rogues, 
“Dr.” Mortimer, but Pamela Brown sur- 
prises with her rich Irish brogue and 
abandon, not to mention the several other 
intonations which Connie May adopts with 
perfect ease. Mervyn Johns has a less 
spectacular part as Shurie, the accommodat- 
ing servant. George Relph it is, in fact, 
who almost steals the show with his deli- 
ciously languid portrait of a gullible Duke, 
who would turn his ancestral home’s lead 
roof into gold, for purely selfish ends, and 
John Garley as the inhibited embryo Com- 
munist, is the pan-faced fool par excellence. 
Other “clients” of the unscrupulous Morti- 
mer include Daphne Newton and Esma 
Cannon as a couple of Scottish nationalists 
and Mona Washbourne as a widow in 
search of a husband; Molly Urquhart is 
voluble as the fool’s mother, and William 
Mervyn is the owner of the house, which 
nearly suffers a blowing up. FS. 


“ Rendezvous ” (Comedy Theatre) 
ESCRIBED as from the Norwegian, this 
“new intimate revue” was not very 
intimate nor could it be called by pure 
definition a revue, but the term Concert 
Party seems to have passed out of fashion. 
On the pretence of bait to a wealthy backer, 
a number of carrots were produced. The 
unquestioned skill of Walter Crisham could 
not disguise the lack of vitamins. Arthur 
Young, as the backer, after long and silent 
regard, pretended approval, which was 
strange, for, in the character of his girl- 
friend, he had brought the tastiest ingredient 
with him, played with a kind of demure 
impudence and pleasing variety by Diana 
Dors. H.G.M. 


“ Desire Shall Fail” (New Boltons) 
y is a pleasant duty again to praise Allan 
Turpin’s fine play Desire Shall Fail, 


which Basil Ashmore produced at the Chep- 


stow in 1949 to our admiration. Mr. 
Ashmore has now revived the play at the 
Boltons and one can only hope that by 
the time this appears in print arrangements 
will be well forward for transferring it to 
a public theatre. Of the original cast, only 


Charles Mander now appears and repeats a 
good performance in a minor réle. This 
play is not a vehicle for players of rare 
parts. It is full of ordinary people and 
demands only players with the gift of 
appearing ordinary but subtly enlarged. In 
the present production, ten real people are 
completely realised. At least, they are all 
realised as completely as the plot requires. 
The one character fully presented is the 
refined and retiring maiden lady, Miss Dora 
Mayhew, and Edith Sharpe brought her 
gently and exactly to life, first as we meet 
her like daily and later stirred to distraction 
by conflicting passions. Miss Sharpe’s 
achievement was warmly acclaimed. 

The story, with its plausible, almost dull, 
opening; its chance association of ill-suited 
characters; its dramatic confrontation of 
good and evil; its ironic humour; its 
poisoned cup that gets out of control and 
becomes an independent agent; all returned 
as good as new. 

Rosalinde Fuller gave a remarkable per- 
formance as a low caste Dalila looking for 
something to shear. Morris Sweden aroused 
sympathy for a man who had tippled his way 
through life and landed in loathsome lees. 
Alan Wheatley and Mary Grew gave 
excellent support. H.G.M. 


“The Vigil” (Watergate) 
HE management, impressed by a perfor- 
mance of The Vigil, by Ladislas Fodor, 
at the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
arranged for the production to be trans- 
ferred to the Watergate on 6th May. 

The play takes the form of a trial “in 
the courtroom of every Modern Man’s 
Mind” of a gardener accused of stealing the 
body of Christ, the real issue being, of 
course, the Christian belief in the Resurrec- 
tion. Many of the principal characters in 
the Bible story are produced in turn for 
examination and _ cross-examination by 
counsel. They seemed strikingly modern- 
ised, popularised and Americanised, but 
there is always a case for dressing an 
ancient faith in contemporary guise. With 
such fine acting parts as the story provides, 
the actors were very effective. The fact 
that Mary Magdalene was the principal 
witness to the Resurrection is given promi- 
nence. She was played with forceful 
conviction by Josephine Douglas, who also 
produced. Other outstanding work was 
performed by George Murcell, Richard 
Grant, Denis Brian and Denis Martin. 

Since the result of the forensic fencing 
is a foregone conclusion, the play cannot 

(Continued on page 8) 








‘“‘Under the 


Sycamore Tree” 
at the Aldwych 


@ ALEC GUINNESS and 

DIANA CHURCHILL in a 
scene from Act II of Sam 
Spewack’s amusing play, which is 
produced by Peter Glenville at the 
Aldwych Theatre and presented 
by Tennent Productions. Miss 
Churchill gives a sparkling per- 
formance as the Queen Ant, while 
Alec Guinness once again demon- 
strates his astonishing many- 
sidedness as the Chief Scientist of 

the Ant Colony. 


Picture by Angus McBean 


‘“‘ The 
Mortimer Touch” 
at the Duke of York’s 


@ ROGER LIVESEY and 
PAMELA BROWN in an 
amusing moment from Act I of 
Eric Linklater’s play, which had 
its first performance (as “ The 
Atom Doctor”) at the Edinburgh 
Festival two years ago. Based on 
Jonson’s “The Alchemist,” this 
comedy calls for great versatility 
from the cast, and Mr. Livesey 
and Miss Brown rise magnificently 
to the occasion as the quack- 
scientist-cum-fortune teller and his 
Irish “ maid of all work.” 


Picture by Angus McBean 








be expected to increase faith. On the other 
hand, the excessive theatricality of the 
treatment may displease some of the faith- 
ful. The way each act closes to music, 
mechanically switched on to intensify the 
emotional attack, for instance, is open to 
objection. But in the field of entertainment 
the play has the rarely allied merits of 
novelty and moral purpose. 
H.G.M. 


“The Voysey Inheritance” (4715) 


HIS superb picture of Edwardian, life, 
perfectly constructed by Harley Gran- 
ville Barker, master craftsman, has strangely 
enough not been revived in the West End 
since 1934. Recently it was broadcast with 
excellent effect, but seeing it in its proper 
setting this is undoubtedly one of the most 
satisfying pieces of theatre in London. 
The characters are all real people and 
interesting ones too. There is something of 
the Galsworthy touch in the author's 
probing into moral issues, but there is in 
addition a rapier-like wit and even a sense 
' of poetry which is lacking in the other great 
Edwardian playwright. 


At the Arts Theatre John Fernald has 
directed admirably. Hugh Miller appears 
as Mr. Voysey, the solicitor who carried on 
his father’s fraudulent practices in order to 
save the fortunes of his family (though, 
indeed, the art of sharp practice ultimately 
became a pleasant obsession), but perhaps 
the best performance of the evening came 
from Tony Britton as Edward, the unfortu- 
nate son who inherited the business and the 
ghastly choice of perpetrating his father’s 
frauds or facing prison. John Ruddock, 
Desmond Llewelyn, Willoughby Gray, Noel 
lliff and Alec McCowen were excellently 
contrasted as the other Voysey sons. 

Of the women there was a quiet charm 
about Eileen Thorndike’s Mrs. Voysey, a 
dignified, self-confident woman whose deaf- 
ness had not shut her out from the know- 
ledge of the skeleton in the cupboard; 
Rachel Gurney and Charmian Eyre both 
displayed just the right amount of the stir- 
rings of the New Woman within them. 

Paul Mayo’s sets conveyed perfectly a 
solid middle-class opulence and air of 
permanent security. One cannot but hope 
this notable revival will be allowed to reach 
a wider public. FS. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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B.J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 











YOU WON'T SEE 
MUCH OF EUROPE LIKE THIS ! 


Hire a latest model sedan 
from Victor Britain instead 


A PRESENT FROM BRITAIN 


Please send me a free copy of your famous Gastronomic Guide to London without 
any obligation to myself. 


PLEASE TURN OVER CED 








IL. you really fancied the idea, Victor Britain, the Car-Hire 
Specialist, could probably unearth a carriage and four to carry you 
around Europe, or even a travelling bedstead like the one overleaf. 
But it would be extremely expensive and — if we may indulge in 
typical understatement — somewhat uncomfortable and_ slow. 
Victor Britain prefers to provide his overseas visitors with latest 
model, self-drive sedans or luxurious chauffeur-driven limousines 
to take them where they want to go—in England or on the 
Continent. The self-drive service costs $2.80 (£1) a day or $16.80 
(£6) a week, plus an easy 10c (8d) a mile — and there are extremely 
moderate touring rates for the chauffeur service. 

Victor Britain pays all gasoline, oil and insurance in each case! 
Victor Britain will get your theatre tickets, arrange holiday 
itineraries, store and insure your baggage and attend to all the 
hundred and one little things which might otherwise complicate 
your holiday. Part of this service is a copy of the handsome 
Gastronomic Guide to London which you can have free by filling 
in the coupon and sending to either of Victor Britain’s addresses. 
The famous eating houses of the West End and Soho all listed with 
instructions on how to get there. Details are given of the service 
provided and special characteristics of each restaurant. 

There’s much to see in Europe — and the cheapest, quickest and 
certainly the most comfortable way to cover it all is to travel the 
Victor Britain way. You still want a carriage and four? Well, 
all right, we'll get it for you. 
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On the stage of a New York theatre Bernie 
Dodd, the director of a new play, calls in 
Frank Elgin to read the leading part after the 
star has broken his contract and gone to Holly- 
wood. Elgin is agitated and reads badly and 
Phil Cook (the backer) is not impressed. 
L. to R.: Guy Kingsley Poynter as Larry; 
Arthur Hill as Paul Unger, the author; Robert 
Perceval as Phil Cook; Michael Redgrave as 
Frank Elgin and Sam Wanamaker as Bernie 
Dodd. 





Bernie pins his faith on his boyhood memories 
of Elgin’s acting, before this one-time great 
actor took to drink, and in the emergency is 
prepared to help him make his come-back. It 
looks as though his faith is justified when 
(right) Frank Elgin, suddenly gaining confi- 
dence, bursts dramatically into one of the 
scenes in a play he made famous years ago. 


HENRY SHEREK and SAM WANAMAKER present 


“Winter Journey” 


UTSTANDING success of the London season is Clifford Odets’ moving play at the 
St. James’s Theatre. In addition to its attraction as a cleverly contrived back-stage 
drama, “ Winter Journey” has a strong psychological appeal through its subtle delinea- 
tions, particularly of the three leading characters—the once-famous actor now gone to 
seed, through weakness of character and inebriation, his enigmatic wife and the young 
producer who tackles his regeneration with fanatical determination. Clifford Odets’ writing 
is dynamic and Sam Wanamaker’s direction adds immeasurably to the atmosphere of a 
play which grips from the moment the curtain goes up. 
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Bernie: Don’t answer if you don't want to—how did 
a man with your talents go so haywire? 

At the theatre, after rehearsal ten days later, 

Bernie and Frank have their first personal 

talk. Elgin hears about Bernie’s broken 

marriage and in turn tells the producer that 
Georgie was the cause of his downfall. 


Bernie: But I'm willing to take a chance 
the gamble’s all on my side. 


Georgie: You don't listen, Mr. Dodd. 
Don’t you see, he is afraid of the res- 
ponsibility. 


After his dramatic reading on the 
stage Frank had not waited to 
hear Bernie Dodd's decision about 
the part. So the producer had 
gone to his home a shabby 
furnished room which _ speaks 
eloquently of Elgin’s _ present 
circumstances. There’ he meets 
Georgie, Elgin’s wife, who shows 
no wild enthusiasm over the great 
opportunity offered her husband. 
When Frank comes in he too is 
apprehensive that he could not 
even learn the lines before the 
Boston opening. However, Bernie 
is determined and he wins the day, 
having promised Frank to stay out 
of New York until he is letter 
perfect. (L-R: Sam Wanamaker 
as Bernie, Michael Redgrave as 
Frank and Googie Withers as 
Georgie Elgin.) 


Georgie: Nothing is quite so mysterious and silent as a 
dark theatre . . . a night without a star... 
Later when Georgie calls in unexpectedly 
Bernie looks at her with new eyes and 
atmosphere of vague antagonism is deepened. 
Outwardly he gives no sign and the three go 
off together for a coffee. 
10 











Georgie: 1 don’t mind him not liking me, but shouldn’t we face it realistically, if its true? 


At breakfast, Georgie tells Frank that she feels Bernie dislikes her. He evades a direct 
reply but insists that she travel to Boston to be with him for the play’s opening. 


Unger: . . . . 1 think the show’s in swell shape. 
Cook: Me, too, but it wasn’t a very good dress rehearsal was it? 


A week later in Frank’s dressing room in a Boston theatre. It is gone midnight and every- 
one’s nerves are on edge after the first dress rehearsal. 


il 





Bernie: What, for instance, bothers him now? 

Georgie: Mr. Cook His attitude The ever-present 
understudy The fact that he can’t retain the lines. 
He thinks he is not regarded highly enough to 
deserve a dresser. Salary, for another. 

Bernie resents her interference but Georgie 

persists. 

Below: Georgie I don't like that cough mixture you 
bought yourself 

During the photo-call several nights later 

Georgie notices Frank’s devotion to a cough- 

mixture highly laced with alcohol. 


Frank: Honey. why don’t you tell me when some- 
thing’s on your mind? 


Frank, who will not acknowledge in public 

his complaints made privately to his wife, 

cannot see that Georgie is being placed in 
an impossible position. 


Below: Frank: Come here, Georgie You're tired 
too. Poppa’s little helper. Go back to the hotel 
we might be here another hour 

Georgie senses the danger of a drinking 

bout ahead. 





Georgie: On the dim, mysterious other side of thirty. 

Nancy: That’s old, isn’t it? But look at you—we 
could be sisters 

Georgie, with so much bitterness in her life, 

no longer feels young, but Nancy Stoddard 

(Hazel Penwarden), the young 

actress in the play, will not have it. 


Larry: You're the boss, Mr. Cook, but 
you can’t talk that way to an actor in 
any show I'm on 
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Twelve hours later Frank is dis- 
covered in his dressing room in 
a drunken stupor. He has missed 
an important rehearsal call. <A 
stormy scene follows. Cook is 
all for sending Elgin packing on 
the spot. Bernie comes in and 
is convinced that Georgie is to 
blame for all that has happened. 
(Guy Kingsley Poynter as Larry 
and Robert Perceval as_ Phil 
Cook.) 
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Georgie: Oh, the hell with it! Just the hell with it! 
I'm going back to the hotel—do what you want! 
Sometimes I think you're plain out of your head! 

Georgie announces her intention of return- 

ing to New York. 





Above left: Bernie: She's driven you to 
drink for ten years and you call her 
weak? You might be magnificent in 
this part but it would have to start with 
her! She goes back to New York on 
the five-o-five! 

Frank: Bernie, kid, I can't leave her 


Above: Georgie: Go on, Frank. I won't 
leave without seeing you. 


Bernie sends Elgin back to the 
hotel and dismisses the company 
assembled for the special rehearsal. 


Left: Bernie: Dammit, listen to me! You 
are knocking all the apologies out of my 
head! Now listen, Lady Brilliance: you 
have to stay—he doesn’t play unless you 
stay! It's a time for promotion, not for 
execution. But I can’t take the chance 
if you don't stay. 


Bernie realizes at last that he has 
been misled about Georgie’s true 
character. 








Bernie: Now stop sulking, Junior Miss—go up and change for your last act. 
It is opening night at a New York theatre five weeks later. From Frank’s dressing room 
the play can be heard on stage and Bernie and Georgie listen tensely. Frank’s performance 
shapes well, so much so that he frightened Nancy with the ferocity of his acting. She 
makes her exit in tears but Bernie calms her with a very detached kiss. 


Georgie: Frank, | certainly didn’t want to 
bring up any of this tonight. But you 
did—so let’s have the whole truth. I 
married you for happiness, Frank. And. 
if necessary, I'll leave you for the same 
reason. Right now I don’t know where 
I stand. 


Frank comes off stage—a different 
Frank, already showing signs of a 
new confidence—but he _ senses 
that there is also something new 
about Georgie. He has a feeling 
she wants to leave him and he 
tackles her boldly about it in front 
of Bernie. Georgie will not com- 
mit herself and Frank goes back 
to play the ageing judge, uncertain 
of what the future holds. It is the 
biggest test of his life. 











Unger: Frank is magnificent! He's 
really showing me what my play 
is all about! 


The author comes excitedly 
into the dressing room, 
jubilant over Frank’s per- 
formance and rushes off to 
take his place in front 
before the curtain rises. 
Then Bernie returns to join 
Georgie and the two confess 
to each other that they have 
both sent fake wires to 
Frank to encourage him in 
his come-back. They hear 
the curtain go up on the 
third act to a rumble of 
applause. The play is: a 
certain success, (Arthur Hill 
as Paul Unger.) 


Georgie Wrestic, Bernic You 
may win a _ blessing But stay 
unregenerate Life knocks the 
sauciness out of us soon 
enough 


Bernie, realising that Frank 
has triumphed and _ that 
Georgie wil! not leave her 
husband now, quietly takes 
his leave. The closing 
moment of the play. 





Whispers from 
t he Wings by Looker-on 


AKING what amounts to no more than 

her fourth West End stage appearance 
in ten years, Googie Withers reaches the 
zenith of her career as Georgie Elgin, the 
guardian-angel wife of the drunken actor 
whose story makes such thrilling theatrical 
fare in Winter Journey, the Clifford Odets 
play at the St. James's. 

Frank Elgin, played most impressively by 
Michael Redgrave, used to be one of the 
best leading men in the business, but for 
the past ten years has been unable to keep 
sober long enough to learn his lines. Then 
he is given another chance, which will either 
make or break him. Will he manage to 
retain the words in his head? Will he stand 
up to the responsibility of carrying a show 
on his shoulders? Will he be replaced after 
the bad try-out notices? Will the Broadway 
opening win lucrative film contracts or send 
him back to the gutter? The audience sits 
agog, hardly a single cough breaking the 
hushed silence. Mrs. Elgin plays no small 
part in guiding her husband’s destiny and 
providing replies to all the burning questions. 

When Miss Withers read the script, she 
was not particularly excited about her own 
part, but as rehearsals progressed under the 
direction of the young American actor, Sam 
Wanamaker, who also plays the part of the 
producer in the play, she was fascinated by 
the penetrating light he shed on each 
successive scene. Apparently Mr. Wana- 
maker has been influenced by Stanislavsky. 
and though Miss Withers had read about 
productions at the Moscow Art Theatre, 
she had never observed the Stanislavsky 
principles at work. 

* | fell under the spell of Winter Journey,” 
said Miss Withers, “ as soon as Mr. Wana- 
maker began to elaborate our parts. When 
rehearsals were in full swing I realised we 
were behaving rather than acting. At least, 
I felt we might easily give the illusion of 
complete reality from the front. I am glad 
to say that since the play opened people 
have come round to my dressing room and 
said that the company play their parts so 
realistically that the audience get the 
impression of eavesdropping. 

“Mr. Wanamaker pointed out that 
Georgie Elgin lived quite a few years before 
the audience were permitted to share her 
life. He traced her story back for me and 
reconstructed in detail incidents that are 


Googie Withers 


no more than touched upon in conversation 
during the action of the play. I began to 
know all about the theatrical failures that 
had ruined her husband and turned his 
thoughts towards drink. When I saw the 
character’s past so clearly, the play took on 
a strange reality for me. All the other 
characters became real people whom I felt 
I had known for years—long before the 
action of the play opened. I had never 
thought so deeply about any of my previous 
parts, but in future I shall certainly 
approach other plays in the same manner. 

“ Superstitious folk in the theatre are apt 
to imagine that plays dealing with back-stage 
life are unlucky and rarely succeed, apart 
from a few outstanding exceptions, such as 
On Monday Next, The Light of Heart, 
Proscenium and Present Laughter. Though 
Winter Journey deals with an actor’s fight 
to regain his lost position in the theatre, 
the success of the play does not depend 
upon the action passing in sordid dressing 
rooms and on the bleak stages of dark 
theatres during rehearsal. 

“The three leading characters fascinate 
the audience because they are real people, 
not because they are an actor, his wife and 
a producer. The play could be just as 
gripping written round a drunken bus-driver 
trying to gain sufficient confidence to take 
a motor coach on a long distance trip. 
Maybe the back-stage settings of Wéinter 
Journey lend the play a certain glamour, 
always associated with theatrical themes, 
but it is really the accurate observation of 
the human race by Clifford Odets and the 
Stanislavsky touch in Sam Wanamaker’s 
direction that leads the cast, even now, weeks 
after the first night, to explore and discover 
fresh excitement in their parts.” 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conic.) 


“The Moonraker” (Saville) 

HE English are second to none in their 

devotion to horses. For this reason, 
when Summer Pageants were organised, a 
Cavalier and Roundhead incident had to be 
concocted and was usually either the high 
spot or the one bright spot in the whole 
affair. This sentiment partly explains every 
Englishman’s hidden sympathy for the lost 
cause of the Stuarts. Their supporters were 
equestrian and elegant. There needs no 
more excuse for Arthur Watkyn’s romantic 
play. Long may it run. If it does not, it 
will be, of course, because the management 
cannot bring on the horses. They get near 
to this. They produce an effect of thunder- 
ing hooves that batters the eardrum and 
gladdens the heart. 

The Inn door is flung open and the heart 
leaps again. Memory plays a trick and we 
think we see Martin Harvey in The Breed 
of the Treshams. It is Henry Oscar who 
achieves this happy effect. He turns out to 
be on the wrong side but he persists in 
giving the play what it needs. He makes 
another prime entrance with pistol cocked 
in the 2nd Act (and never was one more 
needed) and captures in a lady’s bedroom 
the last of the laughing cavaliers who has 
most regrettably cut his hair short and 
turned killer but is in other respects a 
perfect gentleman and is given a sprightly 
showing by Griffith Jones. Jean Kent is 
rather too subdued as the young Puritan 
matron who hates him until she meets him 
and then puts his freedom before all older 
loyalties. There is nothing romantic about 
a play-boy being made to pay up, so we 
knew a last minute escape was in store. 

Robert Hunter did good service Nazifying 
the Puritan military at the opening. Frank 
Tickle and Paul Whitsun-Jones were 
prominent in support. Julian Somers made 
a welcome appearance towards the end. The 
play was directed by Terence de Marney. 

H.G.M. 


(The Moonraker has since been withdrawn.) 


* After My Fashion ” (Ambassadors) 


N Diana Morgan’s new play we are 
reminded of the importance of distance 

in romance. The moth needs the light for 
inspiration but he also needs to be kept at 
a respectful distance from it lest he immolate 
himself and, what is worse, put the light out. 
Which is more estimable, an_ inspiring 
legend or the saddening truth? In Miss 
Morgan’s play, the protagonists of Truth 


for Truth’s sake are the young. The older 
generation consider that disillusionment has 
gone far enough and that our society’s 
present need is for an inspiring myth. The 
occasion that raises this issue is the visit of 
a film producer to Lady Starcross’s home in 
Chiswick Mall to obtain formal consent from 
the widows for the making of a film of the 
famous Starcross expedition to reach a 
fabulous city in Tibet, an expedition on 
which all lives were lost. Since that time 
for twenty years the name of Christian 
Starcross has been an inspiration. 

It is well known that nothing is romantic 
at close quarters. The widows are almost 
worse than ordinary. Their consent is 
readily given. If they have not forgotten 
the expedition, they hold a secret grudge 
against it. The explorer’s mistress tries to 
urge his widow to veto the filming and it 
emerges, in the merciless conflict between 
these two, that Christian Starcross was not 
the flower of heroism. He was a megalo- 
maniac who faked evidence to obtain funds 
and laid careful plans to sacrifice his life 
and those of his companions to win 
“immortality.” (At this point one cannot 
help reflecting that Starcross had exceptional 
courage, he did go to vanishing point in 
Tibet. He must have been a singularly 
gifted man. And the desire for immortality. 
usually pathetic, was in his case hubristic in 
intensity. He had much of the stuff of 
which heroés are made.) Lady Starcross 
knew her husband. Like Mrs. Alving, she 
had taken practical measures to keep his 
memory revered. 

A Letter to Margaret situation is laid on 
towards the end of the play and Lady 
Starcross is shown as implacably revengeful. 
Sonia Dresdel maintained this appearance of 
veiled feeling throughout as Lady Starcross, 
so that we were not unprepared for the final 
revelation. Valerie White was able to play 
more openly as her opponent. Eileen 
Moore brought charm and the fire of youth 
to the part of the daughter. Gladys Tudor 
was pleasantly and convincingly down to 
earth among the widows. It is a woman’s 
play. There are only two male characters. 
who have to lay the foundations. Michael 
Shepley and Richard Johnson saw that they 
were well and truly laid. 

H.G.M. 
“Uranium 235” (Embassy) 
R. Michael Redgrave (like G. B. Shaw, 
Mr. Wanamaker and many Europeans 
—see small bills), having been deeply 
impressed by the work of Theatre Work- 
(Continued on page 32) 








MARY MORRIS as Elizabeth Tudor 


“The Young Elizabeth” 


HIS attractive and vigorous play by two Americans, Jennette 

Dowling and Francis Letton, has met with a deserved success 

at the New Theatre. A splendid cast bring new colour and meaning 

to the momentous years before Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, 

and Mary Morris in the title role gives the performance of her career. 

The play, which has a special significance at this moment in our 

Pictures history, is directed by Charles Hickman with speedy efficiency (there 

by are twelve scenes) and an excellent historical sense. This is a play 

Denis de Marney which cannot fail to please, both for its lively approach and for the 
unusually high standard of acting. 
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Left: The opening scene, 
in King Henry VIII's 
Palace of Whitehall. It 
is a late January night in 
1547, and King Henry 
lies dying. The Queen, 
his wife (Katherine Parr) 
comes to his room, but 
before she can_ enter 
news is brought of her 
husband’s death. L-R: 
Basil Dignam as _ Lord 
Robert Tyrwhitt, Mar- 
garetta Scott as Katherine 
Parr, and Joseph 
O’Conor as Lord Thomas 
Seymour. 


Below: The scene after Bishop Gardiner has announced the King’s death. He tries to 
comfort Mary Tudor, who is overcome with grief. But already there is an air of intrigue 
developing, and Katherine Parr is eager to go to her house at Chelsea and to have with her 
there the young Princess Elizabeth, and her sister, Mary, if she will come. Centre: 
Godfrey Kenton as William Cecil. Right: Eric Dodson as Bishop Gardiner, Peggy Thorpe- 
Bates as Mary Tudor, and Robin Hunter as a Page. At hack: Alexander Harris and 


Donovan Winter as Palace Guards. 
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The morning three weeks 
later when the _high- 
spirited young Elizabeth 
arrives at Queen Kath- 
erine’s house. She is 
devoted to Tom Seymour 
and jokes with him 
about his proposal of 
marriage. Centre: Mar- 
garet Scudamore as 
Katherine Ashley and 
Robert Atkins as Thomas 
Parry, the loyal servants 
of the Princess. 


Elizabeth has ridden hot 
foot against young 
Robert Dudley (Digby 
Wolfe, right) and has 
cause to remember the 
occasion years later 
under less happy circum- 


stances. 


Ten months later Mary 
Tudor pays a visit to 
Chelsea. Katherine Parr 
has for many months 
been the wife of Tom 
Seymour, but Mary has 
heard rumours of Tom’s 
unseemly behaviour to- 
wards’ Elizabeth. She 
wants to rescue her 
young sister from what 
she is convinced—with 
her crabbed religious 
outlook—is a background 
of immorality. Katherine 
Parr is astonished and 
amused, and Elizabeth, 
left alone with her sister, 
refuses to listen to her 
warnings and Mary 
departs in a rage. 











Katherine tells her husband and 
Elizabeth that she is to have a 
child. They are overjoyed. 


Below: It is three months later. 
Queen Katherine has been ailing 
and Tom Seymour and Elizabeth, 
who is rapidly growing to young 
womanhood, are constantly thrown 
together. Elizabeth, with her flam- 
ing red hair and magnetism, is as 
irresistible as her mother, Anne 
Boleyn, was before her. She 
coquettes with Tom. They are in 
each other’s arms when Katherine 
discovers them. The Queen fears 
for Tom if a scandal should arise 
and tells Elizabeth she must leave 
Chelsea. 








Five months later at Elizabeth’s 
house at Hatfield. Tom, risking 
everything, comes to tell the Prin- 
cess that his Kate is dead—a week 
after the birth of a daughter. He 
is heartbroken. It is not long 
before his brother, the Lord Pro- 
tector, all-powerful during the 
reign of the young King, Edward 
VI, has his revenge, and Tom is 
beheaded. The Protector would 
like to implicate Elizabeth, but 
outwardly she shows no emotion 
on receiving the news of Tom’s 
death. 


Below: The scene at the Palace of 
Whitehall after the accession of 
Mary Tudor. Elizabeth pays 
homage to her sister. Left: Roy 
Dean as Sir Francis Verney; right, 
John Crocker as Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Derek Benfield as Sir 
Peter Carew. 





Mary's religious excesses and the news she is to marry the Catholic Philip of 
Spain, strengthen the pro-Elizabeth faction. The headstrong young Francis 
Verney is impatient for action: Carew and Wyatt know the time is not yet ripe. 


Below: The Queen finds Elizabeth laughing with her friends when she should be at prayer 
in preparation for the coronation. 
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Right: The rebellion against 
Mary Tudor is ill-timed and 
fails. Meantime the Queen 
had sent Elizabeth out of 
harm's way to Ashridge and 
from there she is taken to 
the Tower. The young 
Princess had skilfully evaded 
direct. implication in the 
plot, and is not to be shaken 
from her avowed leyalty to 
her monarch. when Bishop 
Gardiner questions her in 
the Tower. 


Right: Philip has interceded 
on behalf of Elizabeth, and 
the Princess is brought from 
the Tower to Whitehall. 
But when Philip returns to 
Spain, Mary's hatred and 
jealousy of her sister grows. 
The heir she is expecting 
does not come: her rages 
grow more insanely violent. 
Once more Elizabeth 1s 
banished from the Court. 
She is. sent, virtually a 
prisoner. to Hatfield. 











Left: Elizabeth's friends, fearing 
for her life, plan to take her to 
France. But the Princess dis- 
covers their intention, and refuses 
ever to leave England. The Queen 
is ill, but there have been false 
rumours before, so that when a 
troop of the royal household 
arrives to announce Mary’s death 
and take Elizabeth to London, she 
refuses to believe the news, and 
sees in it another of her sister's 
traps. (Left, Anne McGrath as 
Amy.) 


Below: It is Cecil who brings the 
ring from the Queen’s finger, 
proof indeed that Mary is dead. 
The young Elizabeth rises to her 
feet, a dignified, moving figure, 
and receives the homage of her 
loyal subjects. A moment to- 
wards the end of the play. 








Helen Gallagher (extreme right) in the number “ Plant You Now, Dig You Later.” 


** Pal Joey.” 


A lively scene from 
(Picture by John Bennewitz) 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent os 


AVING sidetracked all season talking 

about the new musical productions 

that found their way to Broadway, in com- 

pleting the records we are now faced with 

trying to remember something about them 
that shook us even a little bit. 

First came Top Banana, which booted the 
first night critics into bananzas of applause, 
and especially for its star Phil Silvers, last 
seen hereabouts in High Button Shoes. Mr. 
Silvers can be funny all right, and in his 
present rdle of an old burlesque comedian 
now turned into a top television personality, 
struggling to keep his popularity pole from 
toppling, he is good for many an early 
guffaw. Unfortunately, Hy Kraft who 
whipped up the book, has left Mr. Silvers 
and his army of gag-men and yes-men with 
nothing new to do after the first twenty 
minutes except grope with variations of the 
same gag and tussle with some hoary 
burlesque routines. 

Quite obviously Top Banana started out 
to do to television what Once in a Lifetime 
did so devastatingly to Hollywood when the 
silents started to turn into talkies, but this 
musical loses all form of satire along the 
way and splutters into something we suspect 
would quickly be given the dial treatment 
if exhibited as television entertainment— 


E Mawby Green 


even with Milton Berle as head pin—the 
television mogul Mr. Silvers’ character is 
said to strike a likeness. 

We cannot see where Top Banana would 
peel well for British audiences, in fact, we 
are inclined to think the New York critics 
pulled a boner with this one and the 
audiences here will soon have found them 
out. 

Cheryl Crawford, in presenting Paint 
Your Wagon, staked her faith in the same 
stable that yielded gold for her with 
Brigadoon—book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, and 
dances by Agnes de Mille, but their former 
triumph has not been repeated. 

This time Mr. Lerner has tangled himself 
up with the gold rush days of 1853, and 
his book hangs as heavy as lead, getting us 
absolutely nowhere in the first act and strik- 
ing scarcely a glitter of genuine humour. 
It was almost as if Mr. Loewe suspected, 
when turning out the tunes, that the plot 
needed a blast of dynamite, for he has 
charged his score with some lusty ballads 
which Mr. Lerner’s frustrated miners let rip 
into the wide open spaces with great gusto 
at every opportunity. It is not until the 
second half, when Miss de Mille unhitches 


(Continued on page 34) 





The Song Bird of Sherwood Forest 


Eric Johns tells the story of Constance Shacklock, 
talented mezzo-soprano, and leading singer of 
the Covent Garden Opera Company since 1947 


ERHAPS the beauty of Constance 
Shacklock’s voice and the ease with 
which she produces those limpid notes is in 
some way due to her having spent her 
childhood with the forest birds. She was 
born on a farm in the heart of Sherwood 
Forest, belonging to an estate bequeathed 
by Charles II to the son of Nell Gwynn. 
When really quite a child she used to 
daydream about becoming an opera singer 
and loved to dress up and play to a patch 
of cabbages, which took on the semblance 
of a crowded audience in her vivid imagin- 


Constance Shacklock 

(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
ation. Her parents were amused at the 
time, but later, when the girl wanted to 
take up music seriously with a view to 
becoming a professional singer, they objected 
and refused to give such a madcap scheme 
their blessing. So. in despair, poor 
Constance took a job in an office, and music 
became no more than a pastime. For all 
that, it was a very serious pastime. She 
had sung in the village choir from the age 
of nine, and in her teens she sang in local 


oratories and joined an amateur operatic 
society, where she gained her first experience 
of facing the public in costume. 

She took many contralto réles in Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, the Duchess of Plaza- 
Toro in The Gondoliers and the Fairy 
Queen in Jolanthe being two of her earliest 
successes. After nine years in her office 
job, during which time she devoted her 
modest savings to having her voice trained, 
she decided, on the advice of her teacher 
Roy Henderson, to enter for a scholarship 
at the Royal Academy of Music. The year 
was 1939, but in spite of the outbreak of war 
Constance determined to leave her office, 
live in London, and work hard for a few 
years in the hope of becoming an opera 
singer. She studied under Frederic Austin 
and during the war established herself as a 
concert singer on tours sponsored by 
C.E.M.A., the organisation which later 
became the Arts Council. 

When the International Ballet presented 
Milton’s Comus at the Coliseum in 1946 
Miss Shacklock was engaged to sing the part 
of Sabrina, which marked her stage début 
in the West End. During this engagement 
she gave some auditions for the new Covent 
Garden Opera Company which was being 
formed to take permanent possession of the 
Royal Opera House. She was accepted, and, 
early in 1947, when they gave their first 
performance at Covent Garden she was cast 
as Mercedes in Carmen. Edith Coates sang 
the title-rdle, with Kenneth Neate as Don 
José and Dennis Noble as Escamillo. Later 
Miss Shacklock herself was to sing Carmen 
with distinction. 

Covent Garden has been her artistic home 
ever since and on those historic boards 
during the past -five years she has sung 
many of the great mezzo-soprano rdles. 
Amneris in Aida, Azucena in // Trovatore, 
Herodias in Salome, Magdalena in The 
Mastersingers, Brangane in Tristan and 
Isolde, Fricka in Die Walkure, Marina in 
Boris Godunov and both Annina_ and 
Octavian in Rosenkavalier. 

Her outstanding experience at Covent 
Garden has been her association with Kirsten 
Flagstad. When the great Wagnerian 


(Continued on page 35) 








Constance Shacklock 
in four leading 
opera roles... . 


Right: As Brangane in “ Tristan 


and Isolde,” and _ below: 


Amneris in “ Aida.” 


Right: As Octavian’ in 

“Rosenkavalier” and in the 

role of Marina in “ Boris 
Godunov.” 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 
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year’s rum on 23rd May, and continues one of 
the big successes in Town. The play has already 
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Miss Lister, 


‘‘ The Love 
Oslo, 
other world centres, 


Theatre Guild have the rights for America. 


in Paris, 


s ** The Love of Four Colonels ”’ 


in the Moliére, 


Moira Lister 
Four Colonels 
Now, in Ustinov’s sparkling play, she 
in Hamburg, 


has scored the success of her career. 


was seen in *“* The Kingmaker 


Four delightful studies of Moira Lister as 
born in South Africa, appeared in the Stratford- 
James’s and ** Present Laughter” at the Hay- 
market, She further proved her versatility in 
the revue * Sauce Piquante”’ at the Cambridge 

“The Love of Four Colonels 


upon-Aven Festival in 1945 in leading réles, and 


at Wyndhams Theatre 


Helsinki among 


she appears 
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in 1947 


in 1950. 
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Ghosts in the Gallery 


Childhood memories of a famous London Theatre 


ITH all the books written about the 
history of individual theatres, no one 
seems to have thought of the Lyric Theatre 
at Hammersmith. Yet surely this old place 
has a history? I remember it so well when 
I was a child. It then bore the dignified 
title of the “Lyric Opera House,” heaven 
knows why, for it was then known locally 
as the “Bloodpot,” on account of the lurid 
melodramas enacted there, nearly fifty years 
ago. 

My father used to run the theatre’s 
refreshment bars in those days, and the 
gallery bar was his pride and joy. He 
certainly looked after his patrons in the 
“gods.” Beer was 2d. a pint, and my father 
produced what he called a “buster,” which 
consisted of a large roll, with real butter, 
filled with ham, for 1$d.! Patrons were 
not allowed to take bottles back to their 
seats with them, lest, in moments of 
intense excitement, they dropped them over 
into the stalls. 

The galleryites had their money’s worth: 
it cost about 6d. to get a seat in the gods, 
and what wonderful dramas they saw; 
amongst them being The Fatal Wedding, A 
Girl's Cross Roads, No Wedding Bells for 
Her, The Worst Woman in London, The 
Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning, The 
Silver King, The Colleen Bawn and that 100 
per cent. tear-jerker, East Lynne. 

That old joke about the villain who 
turned the heroine out in the snow with her 
che-ild in act one, tried to poison her in 
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act two, threw her over a cliff in act three, 
and in act four cried pathetically, “Ethel, 
why do you shrink from me?” must have 
originated at the L.O.H. 

There were no stupendous crowd scenes 
in those times. The triumphal return of 
the troops from a distant war simply meant 
that about half-a-dozen “supers” (sometimes 
engaged from the local Rowton House), 
would march continuously round the stage, 
well spread out, amid ironical cheers from 
the audience. Great excitement was caused 
on one occasion by a scene-shifter who 
accidentally touched a wrong lever, when, 
instead of the safety curtain descending, 
about a ton of water cascaded over the 
stage and into the stalls, and had to be 
swabbed up hurriedly by the perspiring 
stage-hands, to the delighted and somewhat 
unprintable comments from the gallery. 

They even had a new sensation before 
the play in those days called the “Bioscope,” 
and I well remember my father’s horror 
when they showed a _ temperance film 
entitled “Buy your own Cherries.” 

Perhaps they were simple souls in those 
times, when war was a far-off thing, but I 
often wonder if the people of today, lean- 
ing back in their luxurious seats in the 
scented super cinemas are any happier than 
the folk who sat on those hard, wooden, 
backless seats in the gallery at the old Lyric 
Opera House, eating my father’s “busters,” 
and watching the triumph of virtue over 
villainy. 

The Lyric at Hammersmith is now by 
comparison the haunt of fashion, but I like 
to think that sometimes, after the theatre is 
closed, the ghosts of the old galleryites 
come back and watch the phantom villains 
and persecuted heroines walk the stage once 
more, while the pungent smell of stale 
tobacco smoke and orange peel steals 
through the place as in days of yore. 
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New Shows Reviewed (( ond.) 

shop, has presented them at the Embassy in 
Uranium 235, words by Ewan MacColl, 
production by Joan Littlewood. It is put 
over with great force and urgency but its 
atomic message is no longer hot news. What 
is new is the attempt to dramatise a serious 
theme with ballet-revue methods. The 
central figure, continually eclipsed, is the 
man of science, represented as devoted to 
truth, diligent in research, but scorned, 
ignored or suppressed whenever he attempts 
to apply his knowledge honestly. One 
might call the work a piece of special 
pleading, did not the term seem too pale 
and weak to apply to a performance of 
such pugnacious attack. 

It is difficult to prove anything by a 
dramatic performance, save the attributes of 
the performers. This is a gifted and virile 
company. Perhaps because most readily 
understood, their comic satiric scenes 
seemed their best. Much of the action was 
dimly lit and, while the shadowy outlines 
were sometimes impressive, the surrounding 
darkness was capable of a symbolic applica- 
tion which might not have been intended. 
The author was prominent in four réles and 
there was a good comedian in George 
Cooper. H.G.M. 


“ Dragon’s Mouth ” 


J B. PRIESTLEY. in the past so interested 


in experimenting with time, here, in 
collaboration with Jacquetta Hawkes, as 
it were tackles space and enacts the whole 
of his play along a few feet of ship's rail. 
Only four characters can be accommodated 
(on stools) in this shortest distance between 
two points, and thus circumscribed the four 
actors have a tough time holding our interest 
in their personalities as well as their speech. 
It says a lot for Dulcie Gray, Michael 
Denison, Rosamund John and Norman 
Wooland that they score heavily. Mr. 
Wooland is Matthew. a wealthy business 
man, Rosamund John is Harriet, his personal 
secretary, Dulcie Gray, Nina his wife, and 
Michael Denison, Stuart, his best friend. 
These four (on Matthew's yacht) are, in 
the first part, each faced with the possibility 
of having contracted the plague. Their 
tongues being loosed under the nervous 
strain the talk is mainly free and frank 
badinage about the sexes. By the second 
half they know for certain that one of them 
is faced with almost certain death. The 
tempo of the dialogue changes, and each in 
turn looks into his inmost soul. 
These characters are highly contrasted 
people, from hedonist to dynamic man of 


affairs, and sensualist, in the widest mean- 
ing, to moralist. They could also, in fact, 
be four facets of complex man. (Incident- 
ally, not one of them has any belief in the 
after life.) This makes a fascinating evening, 
but, viewed as a new art form, one feels 
that radio or television must be the perfect 
medium for drama so static. FS. 


“Trelawny of the Wells” 
T was a pity that, with such a splendid 
cast, faults in the production prevented 
us from enjoying to the full this revival of 
Pinero’s famous play. There was too much 
noise and an atmosphere on occasions very 
near to burlesque. The play, indeed, was 
never allowed to speak for itself. 
Nevertheless individual performances 
were very much enjoyed. Barbara Jefford 
began a little uncertainly as Rose Trelawny 
but developed the character admirably in 
the second and third acts. Yvonne Mitchell's 
Avonia Bunn was a delicious piece of 
comedy, and Ronald Howard as_ the 
impecunious playwright, displayed a 
mawkish sensitiveness much to be admired. 
Excellently drawn too were Harcourt 
Williams’ Sir William Gower and Jean 
Cadell’s Miss Trafalgar. There was a fruity 
James Telfer from Milton Rosmer. Like- 
able too were Dorothy Green's Mrs. Telfer 
and Patricia Burke’s Imogen Parrot. Shaun 
Glenville and Alfie Bass provided the more 
boisterous elements. F.S. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“ The Love of Four Colonels ” 
and “ Macbeth ” 

N a programme note for this production 

Peter Ustinov points out that this play is 
“designed by an actor for actors. It is 
engineered to give them maximum latitude 
and the greatest opportunities for theatrical 
surprise.” This is remarkably penetrating 
criticism by an author of his own work and 
points equally to its qualities and to its 
defects, both of which were in no way 
diminished by this production. In this play 
as rarely, the actor is encouraged to show 
off his technical ability but the danger lies 
in that “maximum latitude.” for virtuosity 
in one actor may be mere unrestrained self- 
indulgence in another. Mr. Ustinov’s 
“gift” was in fact one which had to be 
handled with care and his play would surely 
be the perfect test piece for a Theatre 
School to use. 

William Squire had “the greatest oppor- 
tunity” of all, for he had to embody the 
Devil himself in no less than four different 
persons derived from the literature of the 





four Great Powers, but it would be a task 
beyond all but genius to show evil through 
a Shakespearean fool or a Chekhovian 
uncle. As the American gangster Mr. 
Squire was on firmer ground. 

The American playlet was in fact, the 
most convincing. Newton Blick resisted the 
temptation to spread himself too far into 
the “maximum latitude” so alluringly offered 
and his portrayal of Wesley, the parson of 
fantasy, was a true projection of Wesley, 
the Colonel of Reality. In this scene, too, 
Pamela Alan was at her best and gave a 
finely sustained rendering of the American 
girl with a purpose. Arthur Howard, 
George Hagan and Michael Aldridge as the 
English, French and Russian Colonels, all 
nicely pointed their national idiosyncrasies. 

Having regard to Mr. Ustinov’s note, the 
Bristol Old Vic Company were wise to 
choose Laurence Payne to produce this play 
and he certainly served the author well. 

Denis Carey gave as full-blooded a pro- 
duction of Macbeth. as any Elizabethan 
could have wished for. Subtleties were 
sacrificed to the broad general plan; poetry, 
though always well spoken, was used as a 
means and not as the end, and dramatic 
tension was worked up with vigour—a sinis- 
ter drama of barbarian ferocity played out 
in the dark caverns of a bleak land. The 
The ghost 
and there 


attack was direct and strong. 

of the “blood bolter’'d Banquo’— 
was plenty of blood—was seen in person, 
if one may say so, and not merely in the 


mind’s eye, and the Witches were not 
obscured as so often by modern stage light- 
ing, but were seen in all their foulness, It 
was a pity that the murders at Fife were 
omitted, as the dramatic tension of the 
scene between Macduff and Ross was 
inevitably weakened, 

Michael Aldridge’s performance as Mac- 
beth was altogether outstanding. Consistent 
with the main purpose of the production, 
he showed Macbeth as a powerful and com- 
petent soldier, well able to hold his own 
against mortal odds. (His deft despatch of 
young Siward was a master stroke.) Within 
this firm framework Mr. Aldridge showed 
the degeneration of Macbeth’s character in 
clearly defined stages. The murder of 
Duncan was carried out with distaste, but 
having tasted blood the murder of Banquo 
was planned with relish and deliberation. 
In the end only recklessness remained. 

Pamela Alan as Lady Macbeth rose to 
great heights in the banquet scene when she 
endeavoured to preserve the perilous 
fortunes of her house. W.H.LS. 


Michael Aldridge as Macbeth and Pamela Alan as 
Lady Macbeth in a scene from the Bristol Old Vic 
Company's production of ‘** Macbeth.’’ This revival 
was produced by Denis Carey and designed by 
Hutchinson Scott. (Picture by Desmond Tripp, Bristol) 


Hima Kesarcodi (4/15) 
PRIL 22nd saw the first presentation in 
England of Hima Kesarcodi in her 
programme of classic Indian dances. 

To spend nearly two hours with attention 
concentrated on one sole figure engaged in 
dancing on a bare stage to a hidden accom- 
paniment of oriental droning and nasal 
keening was rather a strain but Hima 
Kesarcodi’s performance was very impres- 
sive. It stirred and elevated the mind. Her 
dancing was expressive of deeper emotions 
than gaiety, of which there was little, and 
the constant tinkling of the bells round her 
ankles seemed like a concession to lighter 
delight. Her hand movements had a rare 
beauty. 

Most of the dances were of great antiquity 
and nearly all had religious significance. 
Miss Kesarcodi endeavoured with words to 
enlighten us and many flourishes of hands 
and arms pointed her simple and _ finely 
spoken addresses. The audience was very 
appreciative. H.G.M. 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
(Sadler's Wells) 
N 24th April, after six months’ absence 
in Canada and the U.S.A., Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet re-opened with Coppelia as 
(Continued on page 36) 








a load of travelling can-can cuties, and 
turns them loose with a sizzling number 
that practically scorches the hair on the 
long denied chests of the camp men, that 
we feel we have at last struck a seam of 
entertainment. 


Olga San Juan, better known to movie 
than stage audiences, is made to feel right 
at home in a typical piece of Hollywood 
heartbreak, having to fall in love with a 


Mexican, which is taboo. But since her 
dark skinned young man from over the 
border is played by: Tony Bavaar, who 
demonstrates a new way of putting a song 
over, these musical interludes are a relief 
and delight. 

James Barton is the star of Paint Your 
Wagon, but apart from appearing as the 
father to Miss San Juan and winning away 
an extra wife from a passing Mormon, is 
left with little else of interest to do except 
go into his old tap and drunk routine. 

Louis B. Meyer is reported casting long- 
ing eyes at Paint Your Wagon, doubtless 
figuring the sweep and colour of the gold 
rush days can once more be re-worked into 
film fare, particularly now that words and 
music have been added by the prize-winning 
team of Lerner and Loewe. Outside of a 
Hollywood nibble, we do not see where 
Paint Your Wagon will extend beyond the 
American stage engagement. 

Three Wishes for Jamie, which was 
assembled originally in Los Angeles, where 
the old operetta type of musical seems to 


Echoes from 
Broadway 


(Continued) 


Patricia Northrof, Vivienne 

Segal and Harold Lang in 

another scene from the 

successful revival of “ Pal 

Joey,”’ which our American 

correspondent reviews this 
month. 


run in their blood, was deemed by its pro- 
ducers, Albert Lewis and Arthur Lewis, to 
be of such hit potential that the New York 
opening was deferred and the production 
closed to enable Broadway's new key 
musical repair man, Abe Burrows, to give 
it his magic treatment. 

Based on the Christopher award novel by 
Charles O’Neil, who now shares co-author 
billing with Mr. Burrows, Three Wishes for 
Jamie has emerged as a pleasantly diverting 
musical play, generally short on comedy as 
most operettas are, but boasting the most 
attractive and talented singing team in 
Anne Jeffreys and John Raitt since Jeanette 
McDonald and Nelson Eddy used to Victor 
Herbert-Sigmund Romberg-Rudolph Friml 
us to our heart’s delight. | Unfortunately, 
the music and lyrics by Ralph Blane, while 
not without a marked appeal, do not carry 
the same romantic lift that we used to get 
from Herbert-Romberg-Friml, although you 
do feel Mr. Blane was out to deliver some- 
thing at least comparable to the more 
modern Oklahoma! and Finian’s Rainbow 
scores. 

The story, if you insist, is very slight and 
tells of how Jamie McRuin, fleeing from a 
matrimonial tie-up with an _ undesirable 
Irish colleen, encounters Queen Oona, who 
grants Jamie three wishes: to travel; to 
meet a beautiful bride, and a son who can 
speak the ancient tongue. This takes Jamie 
to America and marriage with the comely 

(Continued on page 36) 





The Song Bird of Sherwood Forest | 


(Continued) 


soprano returned to London after the war, | 


making her first appearance as Isolde, Miss 
Shacklock sang Brangane, a réle she repeated 
every time Flagstad sang Isolde in this 
country, She thus had the honour of 
appearing with Flagstad on the historic 


occasion last summer when that supremely | 


great artist bade farewell to Covent Garden 
in Tristan and Isolde. 


Never will Miss Shacklock forget the 
encouragement Flagstad gave her during 
rehearsals for those first post-war perform- 
ances of Tristan and Isolde. Always kind 


and helpful, Flagstad never made the | 


younger singer feel she was a_ beginner. 
When Miss Shacklock hesitated to take her 
by the hand during an emotional moment in 
the first act, Flagstad smiled and whispered, 
“You can touch me. I’m quite human!” 


Of her principal Covent Garden réles Miss | 


Shacklock considers Octavian in Rosen- 
kavalier the most artistically satisfying. It 
gives the singer a chance to appear in 
exquisite costumes; it has love scenes, 
humour and every type of emotion. In fact 
it is the answer to the mezzo-soprano’s 
prayer. Amneris in Aida she found the most 
vocally difficult, demanding a range of more 
than two octaves. Great depth of voice is 
required in the first act and considerable 
height in the dramatic Judgment Scene. 
She has decidedly individualistic views about 


the rdle of Carmen, feeling that if a singer | 


is really temperamentally suited to sing the 
role, she should be given a free rein and 
allowed to work out the characterisation 


according to her own feelings. Miss Shack- | 


lock thinks that the operatic Carmen is not 
the slut depicted in Mérimée’s novel, or 
Bizet would not have written such passion- 
ately seductive music for her. 


Incidentally Carmen was a réle which the 
young singer studied on her honeymoon, 
under the direction of her husband, Eric 
Mitchell, a member of the musical staff at 


Covent Garden. Miss Shacklock originally 
asked if he would coach her in the réle of | 
Brangane, as he was a German scholar and | 


an authority on Wagner’s music. Six weeks 
later, marking the finale of her first Covent 
Garden season, they were married. During 
their honeymoon on Lake Lucerne they 
spent several hours a day preparing for the 
bride’s imminent début as the devastating 
gipsy of Seville. 


For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 
Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 

Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of make-up .. . their 
products the first favourites — 
of the world’s Joveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, 





LONDON, W.! 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet (Con:d.) 
specially prepared for their American tour. 
They had a most gratifying reception, partly 
by way of welcome. Allowing for the fact 
that many of their audience brought their 
enthusiasm with them, a large show of it 
was well deserved. 

Elaine Fifield, young and slender, danced 
the long and exacting part of Swanilda with 
accuracy and grace. She seemed at her 
best in the workshop, expressing a kind of 
innocent mischief. Donald Britten, who 
was Frantz, roused great enthusiasm by his 
variation in Act 3. The Ballet as a whole 
seemed happiest in the popular Mazurka 
and Czardas in the first Act. 

The costumes by Loudon Sainthill were 
mostly in soothing colours and flowing lines. 
His back-cloths were unexciting. John 
Lanchbery, who had accompanied the Ballet 
on tour, conducted. H.G.M. 
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“Five Seasons of The Old Vic Theatre 
Company 1944/49 "—69 pages— beautifully 
ilustrated on first class art paper—bound 

Originally 12/6—Now 3/6 or 4 post free 
“Drawn and Quartered "’ by Richard Winning- 
ton: A collection of the News Chronicle film 
critics reviews and drawings—126 pages— 
bound—Originally Now 3/6 or 4 post 
tree 
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‘*Zip Goes 
a Million”’ 


Reg “Confidential- 
ly” Dixon (centre) 
with the two 
Americans’ Bar- 
bara Perry and 
Warde Donovan 
in a scene from 
Emile Littler’s 
“Zip Goes A Mil- 
lion” at the Palace 
Theatre. Mr. 
Dixon took over 
(on 28th April) the 
leading role of 
Percy Piggott 
which George 
Formby has _ had 
to vacate through 
illness. 


Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 

Miss Jeffries. But, alas, she is barren, so 
they adopt a son who, gosh darn it, is a 
mute. But this fable is happily received, 
and with some finely conceived and 
executed folk dancing, Three Wishes for 
Jamie manages to develop into a wholesome 
and winning musical excursion—for those 
who still harbour a soft spot for the 
Student Prince and Blossom Time days. 

If we have reserved mention of the 
revival of Pal Joey until last, it is probably 
because this musical is such a pleasure to 
write about that we wished to be rid of the 
less perfect productions first. 

When Pal Joey was first put on in 1940 
it did not get the success deserved. Possibly 
because it endeavoured to break away from 
the conventional sentimental musical 
comedy formula then in vogue. Anyway, 
it did make a drastic departure by present- 
ing Joey, the leading character, as a cheap, 
two-timing heel, one not adverse to becom- 
ing the show piece of a rich Chicago lady, 
who dabbled in sex whenever the male at 
large attracted the bitch in her. And Joey 
did, which meant he was rewarded for his 
favours by being set-up in the best tailored 
attire and surrounded by his own night 
club: Chez Joey. In any case, the New 
York critics frowned on this Rodgers and 
Hart musical, with book by John O’Hara, 
even though Vivienne Segal was playing the 
Chicago money-bags with immense charm 
and competence and Joey, in the slick hands 


(Continued on page 38) 





T has often been a source of bewilderment 

to me to note the predominant feminine 
element in theatre audiences. 

Whilst I have no experience of the West 
End theatre I have noticed the prevalence 
of the weaker sex at theatres in the North 
East to be particularly marked. It would 
appear that the weaker sex is certainly not 
weak in intellect for it is well-known that 
theatrical appreciation requires a far higher 
degree of intelligent perceptivity than is 
required for the sister attractions of, for 
example, the cinema. 

Why is it that men fight shy of intelli- 
gent entertainment? Surely they cannot 
believe that attendance at a play would be 
dull? Or do they regard the art of the 
drama as beneath their notice? 

As a mere male myself I deplore this 
apparent lack of interest in matters theatrical 
amongst members of my own sex. If 
similar conditions maintain in other parts 
of the country I feel it is high time some- 
thing was done to attract more men into 
the theatre. A very large potential audience 
is waiting to be tapped. The sooner it is 
the better for all concerned. 

Perhaps then I may be able to enter a 
theatre without experiencing the uncomfort- 
able feeling that I have accidentally strayed 
beyond those forbidden (to men) portals 
marked, “Ladies Only.” 
South Shields. J. T. Nelson 

HE recent correspondence deploring the 

low standard of amateur acting prompts 
me to suggest that the need for skilled 
direction is not the only remedy. 

Although the standard of work presented 
by amateurs in this country is not consis- 
tently high it is not, in a great many cases, 
aS poor as your correspondents would have 
us believe. I have seen amateur productions 
that have compared most favourably and 
more than once proved definitely superior 
to some professional presentations. 

As Mr. Stuart so rightly points out a 
general realisation of the importance of 
production is very necessary and can often 
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do much to cover up lack of technique and 
polish. But a large contributory factor that 
cannot be ignored, when assessing the 
quality of amateur performances, is the 
difficult conditions under which most groups 
are obliged to work. Local halls with 
inadequate stages and little or no facilities 
for anything but the most straightforward 
settings and lighting, an audience who 
beyond the third or fourth row are unable 
to see comfortably. These and many other 
problems give little inspiration to players 
or producers. 

What I think is needed is an adventurous 
commercial management with an available 
central theatre who would be willing to 
present weekly amateur repertory, with con- 
tributions by different amateur companies 
throughout the country. This would enable 
amateurs to work, as it were, under pro- 
fessional conditions yet still retain amateur 
Status. 

Such a venture would require very careful 
planning but this small scale merging of the 
professional and amateur theatre would be 
invaluable. It would not only provide a 
splendid incentive for amateurs to reach the 
highest possible standard of perfection with- 
out the rather grim competitive atmosphere 
of the Drama Festival, but would provide 
an excellent “shop window” for the gifted 
amateur who might otherwise go unnoticed. 


Hull. Edward Tilley 


OES an adapted novel make a good 

play? Yes, if the plot and characters 
are interesting. But to see a play which has 
been adapted from a novel one has already 
read is not entirely enjoyable. 

A novel is a complete work of art; its 
characters are completely worked out. A 
play is not complete until it has been acted. 
In effect, the dramatist says to the actors: 
“This is what my characters say and do. 
Now you must turn them into real people.” 
But the characters in the novel are real 
people already and actors inevitably change 
those people. The more personable the 


(Continued overleaf) 
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actors, the more likely they are to alter the 
original characters in the novel. 

Recent examples of plays, good in them- 
selves, but a mixed pleasure to those who 
had read the novels from which they were 
adapted, are Sunset in Knightsbridge, from 
Pamela Hansford Johnson's “Avenue. of 
Stone.” and Larger Than Life.’ from 
Somerset Maugham’'s “* Theatre.” In both 
these, the leading character (Olga Lindo and 
Jessie Royce Landis respectively) gave a 
magnificent performance which almost 
ousted the character already in one’s mind. 
The almost-ousting process is paiiful and 
confusing, a process of continua] mental 
comparison which spoils enjoyment of the 
play. 


London, W.4. 


Rosemary Timperley 


HAT has happened to the splendid 

system which gave provincial playgoers 
the stars who thrilled us just as much as 
did the great idols of the West End when 
they condescended to leave London? We 
had our own favourites whose names drew 
us to the theatres and assured box office 
hits. Some of these stars became London 
favourites and were lost to us. Others 
remained in the provinces and their regular 
return visits were occasions to which we 
looked forward with joy. 

I am refefring particularly to the musical 
stage. What nostalgic memories are brought 
back by the queues waiting to book for No, 
No Nanette—-not with Binnie Hale and 
Joseph Coyne, but with Cora Goffin and 
Arthur Riscoe! We did not need London 
companies when along came Cora and 
Arthur again in The Girl Friend, later in 
Virginia and later still in Hold Everything. 
We may have had slight regrets that the 
London stars did not come but our 
memories were good and so were those of 
the managers who employed the artistes. 
We did not worry when we could see 
Donald Mather and Helen Breen in The 
Vagabond King and Waltzes From Vienna: 
Howett Worster and Daisy Elliston in The 
Desert Song and Rio Rita; Mamie Watson 
in Yvonne and Lady Mary; and Eileen 
Moody in The New Moon, Lilac Time and 
The Student Prince. Other favourites were 
Kitty Reidy, Roy Russell, Nancie Lovat. 
Sidney Howard, George Gregory, Mark 
Lester, Alec Fraser, Bertram Dench, Jerry 
Verno and Virginia Perry in 
numerous to mention here. 

Tom Arnold and Ivor Novello knew what 
they were doing when they built up Barry 


shows too 
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Sinclair and Muriel Barron, There are 
plenty of young people waiting to be given 
chances. | do hope that some managers 
will give them their opportunities, establish 
them as stars and follow up with a series 
of shows to keep them entertaining us. 


Cullompton, Devon. Paddy Hill 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Mr. J. T. Nelson, Mr. E. Tilley 
and Miss Timperley. Readers’ entries for 
this feature, which should be .as brief as 
possible, should be marked “ Readers’ 
Forum.” Comment on any subject of 
theatrical interest will be welcome. Letters 
reaching the Editor before the 10th of the 
month will be considered for publication 
in the following issue. 


Echoes from Broadway ((on:.) 


and feet of Gene Kelly, became a memor- 
able and most likeable heel. In 1952 the 
critics are willing to admit musicals have 
since grown up, and they are now herald- 
ing Pal Joey as the wonderful piece of 
theatrical showmanship it really is. It 
could also be, twelve years ago we took 
Lorenz Hart and his brilliant gift for the 
sentimental sophisticated show type of lyric, 
so much for granted. You have only to hear 
* Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered,” 
“What is a Man,” and “Take Him” 
to be reminded that when the theatre lost 
Mr. Hart it was deprived of one of the 
greatest musical comedy talents in living 
memory. Perhaps, also, the public is 
hungry for the sting of a Rodgers and Hart 
show again and in rediscovering Pal Joey 
have found that what is missing in their 
diet of current musical comedy is 
Lorenz Hart. 

Vivienne Segal, who is back in her 
original réle, is now a sensational success, 
and Robert Alton was brought from Holly- 
wood to again stage the dances and musical 
numbers, which are as brilliantly worked 
up as the costumes by Miles White and 
Oliver Smith settings. 

This time we have a new Joey in the 
smaller frame of Harold Lang. And if 
you did not remember Gene Kelly as being 
completely built in for the part, you would 
have few qualms about accepting Mr. Lang, 
for he does a terrific job of trying to get you 
to accept him as the Joey all the fuss is 
about and crashes through with one dance 
routine with a vitality that would wreck the 
furniture in a kept apartment less cheap 
than his. If London has enough stamina 
left to take a musical with real guts, Pal 
Joey is for you. 


fare 





Prudence Hyman 


the dancer-actress, who plays the tite 
role in the revival of Oscar Wilde's 
** Salome * at the New Torch Theatre. 

Prudence Hyman, an ex-member of 
Ballet Russe and also of the original 
Markova-Dolin) Company, has also 
appeared in numerous West End 
revues, Last summer she portrayed 
Titania in Robert Atkins’s production 
of “A Midsummer Night's Dream ” 

in Regent's Park. 


Pamela Abbott 


twenty-seven-year-old actress who is 
making her London début as W.R.A.C 
G-orvia Dennis in ** Re‘uctant Heroes ” 
at the Whitehall Theatre. 

Miss Abbott is the second ex-member 
of the Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham, 
to appear in ‘* Reluctant Heroes."’ 
Larry Noble, who portrays the Cockney 
soldier, was in Birmingham just after 


Barbara Jefford 


is to be seen as Rose Trelawny in 
Tennent's revival of Pinero’s famous 
play, “Trelawny of the Wells,” 
presenced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
for a season commencing 14th May. 
Directed by Peter Ashmore, the all-star 
company a'so includes Harcourt 
Williams, Jean Cadell, Yvonne Mitchell, 
Milton Rosmer, Shaun Glenville, 


the war. Ronald Howard and Frith Banbury. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 
LZERMIONE Baddeley and Heather Stannard 
star in The Pink Room by Rodney 

directed by Frith Banbury. will open at Brighton on 
Sth June. and at the Lyric, Hammersmith, the 
following week The P:nk Room is Rodney Ackland’s 
first. original play since The Dark River in 1943 
which starred Peggy Ashcroft. 

Wilfred Pickles is the 


are to 
Ackland which, 


Competition No. 4 


EADERS are 





invited to submit a 
description—in not more than 250 
words—of their most memorable experience 
in the theatre. This may be an outstanding 
memory of a brilliant piece of acting or of a 
dramatic situation, or of a play as a whole. 
Entries (written on one side of the paper 
only please) should reach the Editor, marked 
Competition No. 4, not later than 10th July. 
Prizes of one guinea each will be awarded to 
the three most interesting and well written 
entries. The Editor’s decision is final. 


star of The Gay Dor, a 
comedy by Joseph Colton. opening at the Piccadilly 
Theatre on ith June The play. which is full of the 
home'y fun usually associated with Wilfred Pickles, is 
directed by Wallace Douglas. who is also responsibic 
for London’s longest run, Seagulls Over Sorrento, at 
the Apollo. Other important parts in The Gay Dog 
will be taken by Megs Jenkins, Gillian Lutyens. 
Anthony Oliver, Brian Nissen, David King-Wood and 
Nuna Davey. 

The first edition of The Lyric Revue closes at the 
Globe Theatre on 28th Junc, after over a year’s run 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, and the Globe. A second 
edition will open at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on 
the following Monday, and will then come to the 
Globe Theatre on 10th July The company, headed 
by Graham Payn. George Benson, Joan Heal and Dora 
Bryan, will be unchanged. of 

Much Ado About Nothing ends its run at the Phoenix 
Theatre on 2nd August, when it will have broken the 
record of 212 performances held by the production % 
presented at the Lyceum Theatre in 1882, when Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry were seen in the roles now 
taken by John Gielgud and Diana Wynyard. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne will open at the 
Phoenix Theatre during the week of 8th September in 
Quadrille, a new play written specially for them by . Hugh Burden 
Noé! Coward. Directed by the author, the scenery . Robert Fiemyng 
and costumes will be by Cecil Beaton. 10. Harry Andrews 

Brenda Bruce have the: leading role in Letter 11. Denholm Elliott 
From Paris, a new comedy by Dodie Smith. whose 12. Peter Finch 
last play to be seen in London was Dear Octopus The most correct solutions came 
which ran for 373 performances at the Queen’s in 1938 = ake » * a . 
Directed by Peter Glenville, Letter From Paris will Miss Utidjian of Kenton; Miss Crane of 

Wembley and Miss Reddick of South 


open at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on 11th August 
prior to West End presentation during September : ' : 

Mundham. £1 Is. is being sent in each case. 
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COMPETITION No. 3 RESULT 


HE following is the order by popular vote 


the twelve actors named in 
‘ 


Competition No. 3: 
Peter Ustinov 
Paul Scofield 
Anthony Quayle 
Stephen Murray 
Michae! Gough 
Richard Bu:ton 
James Dona'd 


our 


Is to 


from: 


Decor will be by Oliver Messel 








Amateur Stage 


N enthusiastic audience attended the 

inaugural meeting of the Langley Radio 
Theatre, the recorded transmission branch 
of the Langley Theatre Group. Addressing 
them, Neil Fraser, the producer, said that 
the object of this new venture was to 
provide a medium for young dramatists, 
actors and actresses to record their work 
in the form of radio broadcasting and study 
the reaction to it by a live audience. 

The audience then listened to tape record- 
ings of The Eternal Quest, by Richard 
Shepherd, and In The Beginning, by John 
Charlton. Fortnightly meetings will be held 
at the Group’s Studio at Notting Hill Gate. 
Membership is free and further details can 
be obtained from Miss Joan Langley, 4 
Courtside, Dartmouth Road, S.E.26. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR: EDWARD STANLEY 
Auditions for full-time Acting 
and Technical Courses 
Commencing Autumn 1952 are now being 
arranged 


For prospectus and details apply to: 


THE BURSAR 
aeaiae a VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 
THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL 1 





WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL | 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 

‘W._JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship for 
male student, available September 1952 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus appl: apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 





Director: 
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During June The Towneley Plays are to 
be seen in Southwark and the City of 
London, including street performances on a 
travelling Medieval stage and ending with a 
torchlight performance at St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

This interesting programme is to be 
given by the Surrey Community Players. 
On Saturdays, 2Ist and 28th June, The 
Annunciation, The Salutation and The First 
Shepherds’ Play will be presented at the 
Southwark Cathedral Chapter House, 
followed by street performances of The 
Creation and Fall of«Lucifer, the first play 
of the cycle, at George Inn Yard, South- 
wark, and Tower Hill. There will then be 
a torchlight performance in the Forecourt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. On Wednesday, 
25th June, a special mid-week programme 
of The Annunciation, The Salutation and 
The First Shepherds’ Play will be performed 
at the Chapter House, followed by a torch- 
light performance of The Creation in the 
Forecourt of St. Paul’s. Full details and 
tickets may be obtained from The Provost's 
Office, 16 Duke Street Hill, $.E.1, and Miss 
Irene Sewell, 10 Clarence Road, Meadvale, 
Redhill, Surrey. 

The Oxford University Experimental 
Theatre Club presented a_ non-parochial 
revue called Efcetera in a marquee from 
27th-3]st May at 8.15 p.m. nightly. 

The Toynbee Players will be performing 
Ivanov by Anton Chekhov at the Toynbee 
Hall Theatre on Sunday, the 22nd June, at 
7 p.m. The play is being produced by 
Wilfred Blunden. 

The British Drama League Annual Con- 
ference and Theatre Week will be held from 
30th May till 7th June. Details from the 
Secretary, B.D.L., 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 

Cambridge University Dramatic Club 
will present a revue entitled Tip And Run 
at the Cambridge Arts Theatre for a fort- 
night from 2nd June, at 8 p.m. nightly. 

Everyman Theatre, Cardiff, are producing 
Captain Carvallo from 2\st till 28th June. 
Details from Miss P. M. Hitchens, 24 
Southcourt Road, Cardiff. 


OR SALE. Theatre World pon 

1948. Seven binding cases. Parker's Whose Who 
In The Theatre, 7th edition.—Offers: *‘Farmhouse,”’ 
Goldstone Crescent, Hove, Sussex. 


1931 to April 


UALITY Printing and Duplicating. Tickets: 250. 

15/-; 500. 25/-. Programmes from: 33/6, 250: 
44/-, 500. Typewritten circulars from 4/9 100. 
Ludiams, 3 Oldham Road, Manchester. 


UMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio 

Theatre, Regents Park, London. July 28-Aug. 8 
(Day), £5 5s. Aug. 11—22 (Evening), £4 4s. Acting 
Technique, Production, Speech, Mime, Movement, 
Improvisation, Make-up. Syllabus: Mrs. O. Medd, 
Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


HE VISUAL ARTS CLUB. 
sional. 
London, W.1 


RGENTLY REQUIRED: Issue of Play Pictorial 
No. 330 containing the play “ Bitter Sweet.’ 
Apply to Box 459. 


Amateur and profes- 
Particulars from: Secretary, 12 Soho Sa., 
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MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 
Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 








now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
include:- 


BLACK CHIFFON The recent brilliant West 
End Success. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 

*\A fine thoughful play,’’ Sunday Pictorial. 
Also available: 

AND THIS WAS ODD (Originally entitled 
‘* Wasn't it Odd?"’) by Kenneth Horne. Highly 
amusing comedy recently presented at the 
Criterion Theatre. 3m. 6f. Iset. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE The big 
Comedy hit from Strand Theatre. 6f 7m. | set. 
A LADY MISLAID Delightful comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 

THE PARAGON A fine emoticnai drama by 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 4f. 5m. 1 set. 
THE THIRD VISITOR ‘ Murder with wit and 
a batfling plot,’’ Evening News. 2f. 6m.. 2 sets. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post free) to: 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON W.1. 








Another of EVANS’ PLAYS 


The 


MARTINS? 


by Joan Morgan 


Free liston application. Reading copies 
1/- with order 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 

Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 
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FRENCH?’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 

THE 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 

Containing all the information required 
by individuals or societies in their search for 
the right play, the usefulness of this book 
makes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


SE 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
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Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL a Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 
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The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Dontld Wolfit 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
in the ART of the THEATRE 
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ONLY A 
For the wad 
COPIES 
LEFT 
Theatre World 
Complete prises No. 2 


by FRANCES STEPHENS 
(Editor Theatre World) 


18s. net 

eatre A fine souvenir of 
the Festival Year. 
‘* This book of undying 
interest . . . Collectors 


of theatrical literature 
will regard the appear- 


3 
ance of future volumes 
Z Var as an annual event not 
to be missed.’’—STAGE. 


Season June 1950-May 1951 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jear Louis Barrault 
Translated by BARBARA WALL, with all the original drawings 
“ Barrault is a dedicated man with a mission to take drama into new territory; 

a prophet who holds the stage to be a central clearing house of human 

thought, and who expresses his dream of its fulfilment with the burning zeal 

of an early Christian Father’’—Eric Keown in Punch 21s. Net 


THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 
Foreword by J. C. Trewin, 50 pages of illustrations 
“ She is extremely percipient of fine shades’”—Ilvor Brown in the Observer 25s. Net 


FONTEY N—Impressions of a Ballerina by William Chappell 
40 exclusive photographs by Ceci. BEATON, 24 drawings by the author 
“This poetically expressed, sincere study"°—Empire News 2nd Imp. 21s. Net 


SINGING MY WAY by Victoria Sladen 


“One of the few contemporary English opera singers possessing a genuine flair 
for the stage” —The Stage l6s. Net 


FANNY KELLY of Drury Lane by Basil Francis 


The heroic life of a pioneer in training women for the stage l6s. Net 
SYBIL THORNDIKE by Russell Thorndike 
“ One of the best of stage biographies ’’—Tribune 18s. Net 
I DO WHAT I LIKE by W. A. Darlington 
“This quite enchanting book’’—Harold Hobson 12s. 6d. Net 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 


“ Theatrical history as it should be written’”—English 25s. Net 


NO STAR NONSENSE by Peter Cotes 


“Very readable book ’’—Ivor Brown 12s. 6d. 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH ACTORS by Donald Brook 
“Can be thoroughly recommended ”’—Liverpool Post l6s. Net 
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